A   HISTORY   OF   MEDICINE
Doses, Large and Small
While Hoffmann was approaching the end of his life, there was
born in Scotland a man whose views, which closely followed those
of Hoffmann, became the subject of much controversy. JOHN
BROWN (1735-88), * a child of poor parents in a Berwickshire
village, was educated at the grammar school of Duns and at
Edinburgh University. He devoted himself to education and to
theology in turn, but achieving no success in either he turned his
attention to medicine.2 Unfortunately for himself, he was of
fickle temperament and of convivial habits, while his boastful
manner made him unpopular with his colleagues. He was at
first befriended by Cullen (p. 221), who employed him as secretary
and tutor to his family, as Brown was an excellent Latin scholar.
Continuing his medical studies, Brown even ventured to give
extra-academical lectures in medicine, and to publish his work
entitled, Elementa Medicinae (1780). Success attended those
activities, and the views expressed in the so-called " Brunonian
System" were warmly espoused by his students.8 Stormy
debates raged in the Royal Medical Society, of which Brown was
twice President, between the students of Brown and those of
Cullen, the two teachers having come into open enmity. One
result of the quarrel was that Brown could not hope to graduate
at Edinburgh, and was obliged to proceed to St. Andrews for his
M.D. degree. News of the Brunonian doctrine reached the
Continent, where- it gave rise to violent controversy, so violent,
indeed, that at the University of Gottingen it became necessary
to call out the military to quell the disturbance.4 Yet in his own
city the prophet was without honour, although popular with his
students. He was at war with all his colleagues, and had even
been in prison for debt. Consequently, in 1786, he determined
to remove to London. There, alas, his record did not improve,
and he died in poverty two years later. Such is the brief history
of " the Paracelsus of Scotland."
The Brunonian system was really very simple. Life, according
to Brown, depended upon continuous stimulation. The stimulants
were warmth, food, muscular movement, intellectual energy,
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